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Crucifixion | By Willard Nash 


PEERS REP SEED SED SED EED DED SED EC) 
El Crist.o 


By Margaret Larkin 


PERSONS OF THE PLAY. 


Jose Valdez, a young Mexican. 
Manuel Valdez, his uncle. 

His Father. 

His Mother. 

Rosalia. 

Don Salazar, leader of the Penitentes. 
Ricardo. 
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The interior of a morada or secret meeting house of Los Peni- 
tentes, a flagellant offshoot of the Roman Catholic church. At the 
right against the wall, an altar, covered with a black cloth. A large 
crucifix above it, afid candles lighted. In the left corner, eight or 
ten rough wooden crosses of different sizes, one of them very large. 
Left front, a table with crude benches at two sides. A pile of spiny 
cactus torture whips is on the table. The curtain discovers Jose, 
a young slender Mexican, kneeling before the altar, praying. Manuel 
a man of about forty years, with very large eyebrows and mustaches, 
sits on the bench at the end of the table, regarding: Jose over his 
shoulder. 


God the Father of Heaven, have mercy on us, 

God the Son, Redeemer of the world, have mercy on us, 
God the Holy Ghost, have mercy on us, 

Holy Trinity, One God, have mercy on us, 

Holy Mary, pray for us, 

Holy Mother of God, pray for us, 

Mother of Christ, pray for us, 

Mother of. Christ, pray for us, 

Mother of Divine Grace, pray for us, 
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Manuel (prompting) 
Mother most pure__ 


Jose 
Mother most pure, pray for us, 
Mother most chaste, pray for us, 
Mother of our Saviour, pray for us----_- 


(Pause. He crosses himself, gets up, and comes to the center of the 
room). 
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Jose 
Manuel! 


Manuel. 
Um? 


Jose 
Who was it proposed me? 


Manuel. ; 
How should I know, chiquillo? I am not of the Council. 


Jose 
But why should they take me? I am too voung. I am not good 


enough. 


Manuel. 
You’re a Valdez. 


Jose 
They should have chosen someone else, some one who has done 


good deeds, taken corn to the poor, or done some other, charitable 
act- I am not good enough. 


Manuel. 
What is this silly talk — good enough? You are old’ enough to 
know better than that. El Cristo is not chosen for “good enough” 
Your father told the Council what to do and that was the end of it. 


Jose 
Oh no! You don’t mean that my father proposed me? 


Manuel. 
Well and why not? 


Jose 
But they've always said, — I thought____ 


Manuel. 
You thought what the Council told you. Well, my boy, now that 
you are to be El Cristo, you must grow up. Of course the people 
believe that El Cristo is chosen of God. That! is a good thing. 
They are more likely to do what they are told. And if El Cristo 
is every year from the Valdez family, that does not hurt the Valdez, 
perhays! 


Jose 


Then why did they not choose my cousin Ricardo? He is older 
than I. Everyone thought it would be he. 
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Manuel. 


What. are you saying, that you wish Ricardo had been chosen? 
Go to your prayers, you are full of foolishness. 


(Jose returns slowly to the altar and begins to pray). 


Jose 
Lamb of God who takest away the sins of the world, spare us, 
O Lord, 
Lamb of God who takest away the sins of the world, graciously 
hear us, O Lord, 
Lamb of God who takest away the sins of the world, have mercy 


(He breaks off abruptly, rises, and goes center. 
Manuel! 


Manuel. 
Yes, what is it? 


Jose 
Does the Virgin hear our prayers, do you think? 


Manuel. 
Jesu Cristo! First it is “not good enough” and now this blas- 
phemy. You should go to the padre and ask him in confession. 
He would tell you soon enough. Por Dios! You'd better get such 
notions out of your head, or you'll babble them on the cross. 


Jose 
How does it feel on the cross? 


Manuel. 
How does it feel, eh? It’s bad enough. But you will soon faint. 
Do not try, to hold yourself up, or you will break your wrists 
when they let the cross down. Limp,—that’s it, like a cat. 


Jose 
The arms,—does it hurt the arms? 


Manuel. 
Yes, at the shoulders, like they would pull off. And the cords 
will cut you of course. But it will soon heal. 


Jose : 
Simon ‘was very sick for a long time afterwards. 


Manuel. 
Um—yes, he had a fevér in the blood. But that need not happen 
to you. A week, two weeks at most_-----_- 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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February Moonlight, 
By Eda Lou Walton 
A. 


‘Along the arroya 
The virgin poplars 
Nakedly 

Worship the moon, 
While the palms 
Circling the rancho 
Peep out shyly 

From their sombreros 
And hegin to tremble 
Like jelly. 


II. 


My dog 

Who has slept 

All winter 

By the fire 

Is out in the moonlight 
Running with the coyotes. 
Sometimes a virgin 
Well-laced in December . 
Will loosen her bodice 
For a rogue 

In February: 
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Three Sket.ches 


By Hamel Long 


Cienega 


I T is always time to speak of Cienega. To speak 

of that town is to remember a road winding 
down from an arid mesa into a valley where 
drought cannot follow. In a moment walls of 
blue rock rise beside the road, a singing acequia 
crosses and re-crosses it, and red fields appear, 
. fields red as blood, red as fire. The fields are 
divided into squares by little dykes of mud, and acequias 
lined with osiers water them all. Perhaps it is in these osiers 
that the meadow-larks sing so liquidly. 


Cienega is a valley of meadow-larks.. On the road we 
pass shy dark youths, one after another, riding bare-back: 
the only kind of youths who could ride to and fro in a valley 
so filled with bird-song. 


The orchards are in flower. And now we reach the red 
houses, the incredible red houses of Cienega, which lift them- 
selves out of the red earth into the orchards of misty white. 
Low red walls surround them; in their neat patios stands a 
cottonwood or a locust. Immaculate paties and houses! 


I see it all again . . And yet, can these houses be so 
red? And the dogs the children play with, can they be so 
white? And the Cerrillos hills seen through an arroyo going 
skyward, can they really be so blue and so ensorcelled? 


Perhaps Cienega is a dream. And when one goes to it 
over that road where the rock is so blue and the earth so red, 
one may not really go to it at all, but rather dream a dream he 
has dreamt before For no one is sure he has been to Cienega. 
People say to themselves: 


“Was it illusion; or have I, some time or other, seen 
dusk in a valley like this?” 
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Santa Fe 

Sometimes people motoring through Santa Fe to the 
east coast or the west coast, pause to inquire with the haggard 
eyes of tourists: 

“What do you call this town?” ...... 

If they were to ask me, especially on a winter night when 
the wind howls over waste places, rattling windows in little 
houses, roaring like a sea in the withered leaves of the ail- 
anthus trees in the old churchyard, I would answer; 

“T call it Anathoth”. 

And I would not tell them what I méant. But I tell you. 
Once there was a city full of echoes and responses; and if a 
man stood in!the square of that city and asked a question 
aloud, he received an ,answer. He was told what doors to 
open on what streets, and where to find the keys to open the 
doors. 

Anathoth was a singular city, and the gardens within 
the double and the quadruple doors were more: singular still, 
with their beauty of bird and blossom. If a man desired 
love, he’ found it in those gardens; if he desired death, it 
awaited him. If he cried out to know why he had been born, 
or why he must die, he learned the reason. 

Santa Fe is another Anathoth, for it is a city of doors, 
only of doors. Sometimes I think that.all the questions people 
ask may be reduced to two: AM I LIVING? or AM I 
DYING? And from the plaza of Santa Fe doors swing 
out which answer these questions clearly and for always. 
They swing out to,the streets of Santa Fe itself, to the houses 
of mail boxes and telephones and radios: in them the bird 
of life is singing, and as if it were immortal. They swing 
out to the little Spanish villages of the mountains" lo, hear 
the bird of life in the yellow church yonder, where sits the 
Virgin in her niche. They swing out beyond, to the pueblos 
of the Rio Grande, where as in archaic times the bird of life 
sing in the violet shadow of adobes houses. 

Yes, in the streets of communication, inithe villages of 
the Virgin, in the pueblos of the ceremonial dances, await 
answers to the only questions men‘ever ask, unless they be 
tourists. 
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Cerrillos Hills 


Those cones of turquoise to the southwest draw my 
thoughts like a magnet. They never reveal themselves; the 
more I gaze at them, the more they clothe themselves in their 
mysterious garments. I am like the early Spaniards, en- 
chanted by fairy-tales and by sirens with scales of gold. Yes, 
I am like the early Spaniards: I too forget that it is a crav- 
ing in my own breast which lures me on, a craving for 
strange and precious metal, in dim regions of my own spirit. 

All the fairy-tales are true, the sirens really exist (and 
one should have a special tenderness for them); but they 
do not exist outside of ourselves. .The turquoise mounds 
yonder across the mesa are simply a gate through which I 
pass back into the breast of -humanity, that unknown land 
where live the monsters, but where live !also angels, madon- 
nas, and heroes. 

I have finished a charming novel, the author of which, 
like children and like poets, thinks of landscape as of some- 
thing that has a life of its own, a strange .and beautiful 
presence. But surely it is man’s eye and man’s mind which 
give the earth its beauty. How may images of heaven and 
earth be beautiful to us until our eyes have come to rest on 
them in love? And is not the spirit living in those far-off 
blue volcanic hills—those lovely symbolic cones— a spirit 
really in our own hearts, prophesying a loveliness to come? 

The beauty of landscape, it seems to me, is one of the 
caresses by which the mother of men hopes to bring her 
children to fulfillment. 
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Do Indians Think? 


By Jaime de Angulo 


Does the Indian “think’’? Of course by thinking I mean 
rational thinking, logical thinking. Yes, he does. Not much, 
but he certa'nlv does. 

It is hardly ever pure thinking, thinking by itself, un- 
muxed with feeling. But it certainly exists. That’s where one 
gets a wrong impression out of Levy-Bruhl (who, by the way, 
never lived with primitives, but only read about them-) One 
gets from him, at least I did, the impression that the primitive 
functions in his psyche, I mean that the primitive’s psyche 
works (because you cannot, in this view, say “thinks’’, since 
Levy-Bruhl seems to recognize thinking only as logical think- 
ing) in a way entirely different from that of civilized man. 
Cilivlized man uses a certain system of elaborating, of work- 
ing with ideas- it is the logical system, the rational system. 
'But before cilivlized man that system was entirely unknown, 
thete was another system which Levy-Bruhl calls the pre- 
logical. 

Well, that is not right, I mean it is not so in my experi- 
ence. The Indian uses logical thinking. Not much of. it, and 
especially not unmixed with other functions of the psyche, 
but certainly he ‘uses it. Here is what I mean: about hunting. 

Tack Folsom, my Achumawi friend, certainly believes 
that you cannot kill a deer unless that deer is willing to let 
you kill him. And for that purpose you clean yourself ritu- 
ally, and being clean you address the spirits. (If you were 
not clean, they would not, they could not hear you.) You 
address the masters of the hunt, and especially the spirits of 
deer, and you say something like this: 

“CO deer, I am truly sorry to have to kill you, but I am 
not doing for fun, I hungry, I need meat for my family, so 
please help me, be good, lie down in an exposed spot where 
I can sheot you.” Then he takes his bow and arrows or his 
rifle and he starts hunting. 

“And pretty soon,” I remember Jack’s words, “you will 
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find a deer, somewhere in an open space, in plain sight where 
you can shoot him easy. Of course it’s because he is willing 
to let you sheot him. You don’t suppose he would let you 
shoot him if tie didn’t want to! You don’t suppose vou could 
catch a deer. e deer who is always watching, After every few 
bites he lifts bis head and looks around. You never could 
get near him unless because he is willing.” 


All riglit. Now our Indian is starting on his hunt. The 
white man here would say: “All right, now, since that deer is 
willing to be killed, I don’t have anything anymore to do but 
just catch him, or rather just walk till I find him. I can tramp 
and make all the noise I want and when I see him I don’t 
have to aim carefully, because I have excluded every unneces- 
sary factor in my logical chain of reasoning. The real killing 
is done not by the bullet from my rifle, but by the deer’s will- 
ingness to be hit. Therefore, since I have propitiated him, 
i. e., since I have satisfied all the coditions of the experiment, 
the experiment will work.” He acts that way precisely be- 
cause he is a whue man who is in the habit of thinking ra- 
tionally, pure thinking, unalloyed, restricted to the laws of 
causality and exviusion, strict exclusion of the non causal, the 
irrelevant. The causal here is the willingness of the deer, and 
therefore curefal aiming must be irrelvant. 


Now he goes, finds his deer perhaps. shcots anv old way, 
and misses. Right away he says, using once more pure iogic: 
“the experiment did not work, therefore it shows tl:at 1 was 
mistaken in my belief- the willingness of the deer had nothing 
to do with, the case.” Again because he is a white man. 


3ut 1 have observed Jack Folsom hunting. Although he 
believes the deer will let him approach because he 'is willing 
none the less he takes all the precaution neces-ary as to mand 
noise, light, etc. Moreover he will make use of‘his previously 
acquired knowledge of the habits of deer; he will not ramble 
around anywhere, he will go to those places where he knows 
that deer are likely to be eating, or resting as the case may be. 
according to time of day, heat, wind, etc. He studies the tracks, 
and he takes careful aim according to distance. All of which 
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are also workings of thinking, of pure thinking, according 
to logic and reason. 


But now, we will suppose, he shoots and misses. Instead 
of reasoning like the white man that the experiment proved 
the asset:mption to be wrong, he doesn’t reason at all, he just 
feels bad, he feels disappointed, sad in his heart. He says, 
“That deer fooled me; the spirits are against me. I must 
have done something wrong. I have no power, my power is 
gone, somebody must be working against me. 


In other words, the Indian uses logical thinking, often, 
especially when he has to solve some concrete materiai pro- 
blem, alone, by himself. He ‘has to, he cannot live just by 
instinct like a horse or a wolf. He would soon die if he did 
that. Constantly he has to adapt himself to nature, and there- 
force observe the laws of logic which are one essential part of 
reality. So he does it, but he doesn’t do it much. It’s too dif- 
ficult. 1t’s too difficult to ke2p his thinking separated from 
his feelings, from his emotions, from a multitude of impre- 
sions that force themselves upon him at every moment of 
the day. To think purely he would have to exclude nine-tenths 
of them. all the irrelevant ones. And which of them are ir- 
relevant? Oh, it’s too much effort to work it out. It’s the 
business. of the shaman, of the medicine man to do that, of 
those people who have to know and find out what is happen- 
ing. 

Tesides, when you do that, you feel bad, you feel all 
alone, you feel cut off from nature, from the trees, from the 
grass, from the mountains and animals. You feel lonesome 
and cold. It is much better to be part of it all, comfortably, 
in the bosom of your family, as it were. That’s why the In- 
dian hates to be alone, especially to belaway from his own 
community, from other Indians. When he is with them, he 
doesn’t have to think. 


The psychic life of the community is a confused mass of 
thinking, feeling, emotions, perceptions, where everything is 
blended, warm and full of diffused gentle light. And the 
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rude contact with harsh material of life is softened and made 
tnme by the traditional in ritual and observances. Collective 
thinking is safer. 

Thus life flows by, as passionless as possible, like an 
immense sluggish stream, a procession of trees, of ‘animals, 
of stones, none of them quite clear from the others, but rather 
here the claws of an eagle, and there the green leaf of a tree; 
here a human face, there something going, like a puff of wind. 
What’s the use of arranging it all in order? I remember the 
words of Tony about me: “TI like him very much............ but he 
makes my ‘head ache.” 


Now 


By Luis Quintana 


I am content; do not stir me. 
Do not pull me up from this friendly wall; 


I am happy, smoking in the sun. 


Mafiana I will labor steadfastly ; 
Maybe I will hammer out a poem. 


Do not stir me until tomorrow, compadre. 
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A Note on Architecture 


By Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant 
ILLIAM LAWRENCE BOTTOMELY, an arch- 


itect especially interested in the adaptation of 
foreign influences to American use has given 
us in Spanish Details an enchanting  subs- 
titute for a journey to Spain. No south- 
westerner concerned with the architectural past 
and future of his land should miss this little tour, 
thourh it will cost him the round sum of fifteen dollars. The 
portfolio of one hundred and five plates, with its noble red 
cover, is addressed primarily to the eye like the somewhat simi- 
lar works by the Bynes. But the sensitive mind may well find 
practical and aesthetic nourishment in pictures than in many 
dusty treatises. Mr. Bottomely contributes a brief foreword on 
Spanish architecture and the plates reproducing in part very re- 
markable photographs taken by himself, in part sections and 
elevations of “details” -doorways, balconies, patios, fountains, 
rejas, etc., beautifully drawn to scale are accompanied often by 
notes on form and color. As thé examples selected (from the 
fifteenth to the eighteenth centuries) emphasize types especially 
applicable to modern work in this country, the Gothic and 
Moorish styles are largely, passed over. One cannot look {at 
this or that doorway, for instance the one that hides the 
Cures .Venarables from the world at Sevilla-oh lucky 
Cures! -without planning to reproduce it in the neighborhood 
of Santa Fe or Taos. So with the ceiling at which students 
may ‘gaze at the University of Salamanca, so with the patios 
of Dukes and plainer gentlemen. 


As Mr. Bottomely points out, the Spanish builders had a 
romantic sense and a vivid imagination which somehow man- 
aged to blend the classic tradition of Greece and Rome-the 
basic plan of a Spanish building with its open patio with rooms 
grouped about it being derived from the Greek or Roman 
house-with a wealth of decorative foreign influences derived 
from their various wars and voyages. Large simple wall sur- 
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face resulted, with a rich concentration of decoration around 
doorways, windows and arcades. We know in the southwest 
how ably the Conquerors adorned the characteristic dignity 
and austerity of their buildings with primitive Indian ,decor- 
ation. In our own age the buccaneering spirit in these aes- 
thetic matters seems to have passed from Furoneto our Ameri- 
can architects who draw their treasure from the whole of the 
globe. May their use of it produce in some future century 
a book of “American details’? as fine and distinguished as 
this from ancient Spain. 


Spanish Details. bv Wilham Lawrence Bottomely: 
Published by William Helburn Inc. New York. 


Ni tio By Bil Stahl 
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Mexican Atrocity 


By Denton Limbaugh 


OUR men sat‘in the lobby of a Fort Worth hotel, 
under a whirling electic fan that was like the 
blades of two canoe-paddles- A lean,! brown man, 
sprawled at ease on an upholstered leather chair, 
remarked : 

“T think most of these tales of Mexican 
atrocities are bunk. But I did find a man one 
time who had been hog-tied and thrown in a red-ant bed. 

He was horribly swollen and crazy from the stings, but he 

lived. They say it isyworse than being burned to death on a 

slow fire.” 

The fat, bald-headed man shivered, in spite of the arid 
heat of the August afternoon. Taking his black cigar from his 
mouth, he said: 


“No Mexican trade for mine. My firm wanted me to 
travel there once, but I got out of it. They say those bandits 
will bury a man up to the neck, and leave him for the buzzards 
to pick his eyes out.” 


“No,” said the sallow young man, “they cut off his eye- 
lids, and let the glaring sun destroy his sight./I’ve read about 
lig 

The lean, brown man smiled contemptuously and said: 

“Such things do happen, but they are no more common 
than burning men at the stake in the U. S. What do you say, 
Haley? You've had more experience in Mexico than I have’’ 


The man appealed to was a little dried-up fellow with a 
sardonic upward curl of his lips.’ His little gray eyes glinted 
as he looked from one to another before he answered: 


“Well, as the only one who ever,really experienced a 
Mexican atrocity, I might be permitted to address the com- 


pany.” 
The fat man and the sallow young man drew their chairs 
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closer, scraping them on the blue and white tiles. The lean, 
brown man straightened his muscular length in the chair, 
knocked out his pipe and recharged it. | 

“Tell us all about it” he said ‘“There’s plenty of time be- 
fore supper- I knew you had lots of adventures down there, 
bit I didn’t know anything like that had ever happened to 
you.” 

“Maybe you won't think so much of it” said Haley; “but, 
all the same it’s an amusing story.” 

“Amusing,” gasped the fat man, “to be tortured?” 


“Well, maybe I should have said interesting. It was this 
way: 


“T was in a town in Mexico’ just across the Texas border, 
when I was taken down with some kind of tropical fever- 


“T got sick so quick, and my fever ran so high, that I 
didn’t have time to go to a hospital or make arrangements for 
a doctor. I just lay down on my bed in the filthy little hotel 
and told them to send across the border for an American doc- 
tor. I lay on that bed three or four days, I’m not sure which. 
I was delirious all the time, except when I wore myself out and 
went to sleep. Only, when I woke up, I would be in my right 
mind for a few minutes, and then the fever would shoot up’ 
and I would go out of my head again. 


“There was a Mexican doctor attending me. I had known 
about him all the time; but, as I was reliably informed that 
powdered tarantulas were his main standby in the way of 
drugs, I didn’t have much faith in him. But as I wasn’t con- 
scious more than an hour a day, and was too weak to speak 
then; I had to suffer him. But he didn’t give m@ powdered 
tarantulas; or, at least, if he did, I never knew anything about 
it' He dosed me with quinine till my head rang and clanged 
and roared and rattled like a boiler factory with a roundhouse 
next door. 


“At the end of the three or four days I got too worn-out 
to rave any more. My lucid intervals came oftener, but they 


didn’t last as long: sometimes it would seem like about two 
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ticks of a clock. I would just lie there and drift off into deli- 
rium. 

“One thing I saw time and again was a place like a room 
except that it was so big I couldn’t see the walls plainly. It 
was draped all over the floor and furniture with gray and 
lavender cloths. And at the far end of the room - about twenty 
miles away- was a gray chair with a gray and lavender giant 
sitting on.it - a giant the size of Pike’s Peak. He was laven- 
der allover -+skin and clothing - except for a gay beard like a 
wealth of gray cloud that trailed down below his waist. And | 
knew that this was the The Judgement Bar, before which I 
would shortly have to appear;.I mean, jthe giant himself was 
the Judgement Bar - I personified it. I would advance slowly 
and lightly along the gray and lavender floor, as if I were a 
puff of smoke, or a ball of thirtle-down floated in th> breeze. 
There would be a deathly silence all{around me, and still that 
hellish racket going on inside my head. 

“\\7hen I had been moving for hours without getting any 
closer to the giant who was the Judgement Bar, the racket 
in my head would get, louder, and I would come to my senses 
for a few seconds and see the Mexican doctor sitting by m2 in 
the hot little room, and hear the flies buzzing on the window 
pane. 

“Once when I opened my eyes after having slept a little, 
I heard men heavily tramping up the creaking and popping 
stairs, and loudly disputing in Spanish. They tramped down 
the hall and:opened my door. Two men stepped in. One was 
the fat little saddle-colored hotel-keeper, who seemed much 
excited and terrified. crying and gesticulating, and spiting out 
fuzzy, rolling Spanish so fast I couldn’t make any.sense out 
of it. The other man was a tall, and fierce-looking Mexican 
dressed in a sort of military uniform - sky-blue trousers, and 
scarlet coat with gold braid - and wearing a sword. He look- 
ed at me, his coal-black mustaches, shaped like the horns of:a 
longhorn stzer, curling. up his leathery cheeks, and his black 
eves shining devilishly. He turned to the door and said in 
Spanish : 

“Wrap him up.in the sheets and carry him out.’ 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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Santa Fe Sonnets 
By Lynn Riggs 


Spring 


I must go and look at marigolds again, 

Or heal my bra:n in water quieter 

Than a mountain stream. No lightning, no sharp rain 
Hurting the earth, come near me! No stir 

Of wind in the alfalfa, no flight of birds 

Arrowing from the south—none of the things 

I have been so shaken with in other Springs 

Can give me peace again, not even words. 


No, not the ones with gestures shadowy 

Like dryads from a wood, nor those so spun 
Their wings will shatter in the feeblest sun 
Can ease me with their little ministry. 

I must go and look at marigolds asleep 

In water barely warm, and not too deep. 


Summer 


Autumn will come too soon, the snake-like bed 
Of the river glisten under the fallen leaves. 
Poplars will flame again; the lion head 

Of the wind will roar among the alfalfa sheaves. 


Go not, summer, with your trumpet sound 

Of dawn lying golden in the locust trees! 

Moths flatten at your windows; burro and hound 
Sleep in your sun, hollyhocks in your peace. . 


Stay, summer! Go not, spring, with your delicate 
Petals of the pear tree, and your lazy rain 
Purring in the dust of the road—till your ultimate 
Leaf is born, your last Christ risen again. 


Autumn will come too soon, and winter’s breath 
Shrivel the meadow grass; and after death ? 
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Guadalajara Sonnet.s 
By Idella Purnell 


All Souls’ Day 


Now is the festival the poor rejoice in: 

A tiny black coffin, with a skeleton 

Of sugar-candy, symbolizing fun, 

And does not stir dark thoughts of death and sin. 
Moving along the streets, a happy crowd 

Jostles through booths where death-heads lurk jand leer. 
Each merry child hugs tight a doll-size bier, 
And blows his penny-whistle sharp and loud. 
Suppose a childish god plays at the last 

A game like this, as innocent of death 

()r sombre meaning, with my final breath! 
Suppose the meaning of all life, when past, 

1s that it gives a childish god his fun 

To crush, like sugar, a brittle skeleton! 


Santa Monica Temple 


This is the cornor where the thief comes, late, 
O late at night, and lights a tallow candle. 

A shadow from sombrero to thonged sandal, — 
He knows above the stars the angels wait. 

He asks them for protection. No police 
Seeing a thief bow by this smoky shrine 

Are bold to interrupt him. Here divine 
Protection holds him, as he sues for peace. 


We are all thieves. and penitents by night, 
Creeping through sullen alleys of despair, 

We seek a shrine to lay our evils there, 

And leave a flame of godod desire alight. 

“Protect us from the world, O God............’ — but no, 
There is no corner left where thieves may go. 
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(Continued from Page 17) 

“Two villanous-looking greasers shuffled in on bare feet, 
wound the sheets around me, and lifted me off the bed. I lost 
consciousness. 

“When I came to, I was lying on the ground at the edge 
of town. There were half a dozen or so dirty, fierce-looking 
greasers a few steps from me. Some of them were digging 
a trench about six feet long and two feet wide, and some of 
them were dragging mesquite brush and piling it up. Of course, 
this trench was to be my grave. These men were bandits, and 
I had an idea of what an American could expect from Mexican 
bandits. I wondered whether they would bury me alive or 
shoot me first. Also I wondered what the brush was for. Then 
I droped off. 

“In a short time I came to, with the mesquite brush blaz- 
ing and crackling near me, the flames pale and almost invisible 
in the bright sunshine. Now I knew that they were going to 
burn me to death. I was too near dead to be much afraid. And 
when I struggled and tried to cry out, I was paralyzed, just as 
I have been in nightmares. But the difference between this 
and a nightmare was that in a nightmare you are horribly 
frightened. I didn’t really seem to care much; I was sure that 
I would have died in a short time, anyhow. I dropped off 
again. 

“T woke with a sensation of being smothered in burning 
dust: And it wasn’t any fancy either - I was covered, all but 
my head, with dirt so hot it fairly blistered my skin, and one of 
the greasers was shoveling more dirt on me, grinning diabolic- 
ally as he did it. The rest of them stood around showing 
their teeth like coyotes. The fellow in the military costume 
said: 

“* He'll be all right in a little while now.’ 

“T was not the least bit frightened. I was absolutely in- 
different to everything, detatched from the world. Their 
voices seemed to come from a great way off. The sun was 
shining straight down onjme so that I could hardly open my 
eyes, and the hot earth burnt and stung. I was bathed in- 
sweat, stewing in sweat. I felt a sensation of infinite relief 
as if I had been washed by all the streams in the world. Mv 
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and dully articulating themselves inside my brain: , 

‘““Tm_nearly gone now.’ 

““T wok from a dreamless sleep in the cool freshness of 
early morning. I was lying in my bed in the hotel room, 
and there was a fly buzzing on the window pane, a big blue- 
bottle. I felt cool, clean, and light as a feather. I felt clean 
as if I had been washed by ,allthestrems in the world. Mv 
fever had left me, but I could not raise my hand when | 
tried to brush off a fly that had lit on mysnose. The hotel 
keeper shco2d it away with the wave of a rattling dried nalm 
leaf. A benevolent smile lit up his round saddle-colored face. 
He gave me some cool milk to drink, and it was the most 
delicious drink I had ever had. 


“How did you rescue me?’ I muttered feebly. 

“We had to take/strong measures!’ he said ‘Fernandez 
insisted. I was reluctant, but he is the person in authority. 
Yioou are safe enough now, but you better go to sleep again.’ 

“Tell me how you did it? I demand. 

'““ Wait till Fernandez comes’, he said, ‘he will be here 
soon, 

“T closed my eyes. A heavy tramp ascended the creaking 
and popping stairs, an ominously familiar tramp that sent 
thrilling vibrations of fear through me. 

“He’s coming now said the hotel keeper. 

“The door was thrown open, and there stood the chief 
of the bandits in his sky-blue trousers and scarlet coat with 
the gold braid, smiling diabolically and fingering the sword 
that hung at his side. My wild panic gave me power to raise 
myself on my hands to a sitting posture. I was scared enough 
now that I was over my sickness. 


““Ah, said the bandit, sitting up already; that is fine.’ 

““No thanks to you; you did all you could to kill me’ I 
screeched. 

““So you don’t approve of my methods?’ he laughed, 
“Tt’s true the treatment was heroic, but yours was a desperate 
case.” 

““This is Fernandez, the State Physician and Sanitary 
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Inspector of this district’, said the hotel keeper. ‘To his prompt — 
and daring measures you owe your life. When the quinine did 
no good, the only thing left to do was to sweat the fever out 
of you. If the sweating didn’t kill you, you would live. He 
tried the old method of digging a trench, lighting a fire, put- 
ting you in the trench, dragging away the fire, and shoveling 
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the hot earth on you. 
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(Continued from Page 3) 


Jose 
And the feet, do the feet hurt too? 


Manuel. 
You will not feel it, I tell you. Go to your prayers, this talk is 
not good for you. 


Jose 
I have prayed all the afternoon. Is it dusk—will they come soon? 


(He strays back toward the crosses) 


Which cross will they use, this one? It is rough, it will chafe 
my shoulder. Dios, it is heavy! 


Manuel. 
Why do you ask all these questions? You are no novice. You 
have seen the crucifixion before. 


Jose 
I have never been El Cristo before. 


Manuel. 
Oh, you’re afraid, perhaps. 


Jose 
Afraid? No. No, I do not think I am afraid. Simon is bigger 
than I and stronger. Would that make him ‘suffer more, his 
being so strong? I remember he struggled on the cross. 


Manuel. 
Hush, hush, be silent! Put your thoughts on God. Do you imagine 
that our Blessed Lord talked like this to His friends? 


Jose 
He was the Son of God. 


Manuel. 
Yes, but I suppose He didn’t suffer any the less for that. This 
is a holy office, and you must perform it with courage. 


Jose (Inspired.) 
Yes, I must have courage. It will be different from the whips. 
I always dreaded Easter before because of the whips. But to be 
El Cristo and suffer like ‘the blessed Saviour Himself! Perhaps 
I shall even hear God speaking to me out of His Heaven! 


Manuel. 
Very likely! 


ESSER SOE SOLERO TE EEE EIS 


Jose 
Tell me Manuel, did you hear Him when you were EI Cristo? 
My father has often told me of that time. What did you think 
about? I snall look down at all the people and have the very 
thoughts of Our Lord, perhaps. (Pause) Does Rosalia knows 


Manuel. 
Everybody knows by this time. 


Jose 
She will come and stand at the foot of the crosss, like Mary. And 
my mother with her. 


Manuel. 
Yes, yes, of course. 


Jose 
She will be proud, perhaps. Ricardo told her he would be chosen. 
She will not call me little chicken any longer, even to joke me. 
I wish I could see Rosalia. 


Manuel. 
She may not come in here. Your mother, perhaps. 


Jose 
Yes, my mother. She must come in to bless me. She will be 
happy, everybody will be happy, that I am El Cristo, that I am 
going to be crucified. (Hysterically) I am happy, happy! 


Manuel. : 
Hush, it is almost time. We must .make the ordination. Come. 


(He leads Jose to the altar. Jose kneels, and Manuel reads). 
In the Name of the Father, Son and the Holy Ghost, Amen. 


Jose 
Amen! 


Manuel. Gr 
I commend your body and spirit to God who has taken away 
all sinful lusts and appetites, leaving your body free to become 
the counterpart of His Glorious Son. You are to suffer on the 
Cross, expiating the sins of us all, bearing redemption in your 
own flesh. God have mercy on us. Christ have mercy on us. 
Mary lovingly watch over us. Father protect our souls. 


Jose 
Amen! Amen! 


PESO SOLE SOE EE REESE 


Manuel. 
I pronounce you counterpart by Divine Grace of our Blessed Lord, 


able to endure his sufferings in, your own flesh and to receive 
consolation for your sins and the sins of many. Amen! 


Jose (Hysterically) 
Amen! Amen! Counterpart of our: Blessed Lord! Now I am to 


suffer like Him! Manuel, why did you not tell me it would be 
like this? I am not afraid any longer. God is within me! 


Calle de Colegio By Willard Johnson 
Manuel. 
Pray! Pray! Keep yourself for God. ‘ 


Jose (Reciting the Credo in a high, excited voice). 


In the Name of the Father, Son and the Holy Ghost, Amen! 

I believe in one God, the Father Almighty, Maker of Heaven and 
earth, and of all things visible and invisible. And in one Lord 
Jesus Christ, the only begotten Son of God, Light of Light, truc 
God of true God, begotten, not made, who for us and for our 
salvation came down from Heaven and was incarnate by the Holy 
Ghost of the Virgin Mary, and was made man. Was crucified for 
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us, suffered under Pontius Pilate and was buried and the third 
day he rose again and ascended into Heaven________ 
(During this prayer, Don Felipe Salazar and the father and 
mother of Jose have come into the room. The men go forward 
and adore the altar, then pass to the left and confer with Manuel 
in whispers, glancing at Jose. His mother remains near the door, 
weeping and gazing at her son. His voice has died to a murmur. 
She goes to him.) 


Mother. 
Jose! 


Jose (Turning) 
Madre mia! (They embrace) Are you glad, are you happy? I 
am El Cristo. 


(They sway back and forth, both on their knees and in close 
embrace.) 


Mother. 
Pobrecito, child of my heart. I bless you. See, I pray for yo~. 
Five sons and every son £1 Cristo. I have been favored of God. 


Jose 
I am holy from your holiness. You are like our Blessed Lady. 


Father. 
Jose! 


(Jose rises and goes to his father. His mother remains praying. 
His father receives him with an embrace and stands with his 
arms around his. shoulders.) 


Salazar. , 
Well, Jose, you are to be El Cristo. It is a great dispensation. 


Jose 
I am unworthy, senor. 


Salazar. 
As to that the Council was judge, guided by prayers to God. 
But I did not wish to speak of that. You have been in preparation 
and prayer all the day. Is your soul at ‘peace with God? Are 
you ready to submit your body ? 


Jose (Crossing himself.) 
In the name of Christ, Amen. 


Salazar. 
You are a very pious boy. But you are sensible besides. You 


know that you are not to suffer this pain for nothing. There 
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are rewards for El Cristo, eh Manuel? 


Jose 
It is the will of God. 


Salazar. 
Well, yes, but it was the Council elected you. You must know, 
Jose, that El Cristo is powerful among our people. When you 
are well again, you will find that you are not Jose Valdez any 
longer, but the chosen of God. Do you understand this? 


Jose 
Si, senor. 


Salazar. 
It is the Council that has made you so. Qur society has worldly 
as well as religious duties. You know that we have to keep our 
people in power here, or Los Penitentes would be driven from 
the country. In November are the elections. Your father will 
try for sheriff. The Council will need you. There is much you 
can do for us. 


Jose 
I, senor? 


Salazar . (significantly) 
Not you, Jose, but: El Cristo. 


Jose (shocked) 
El Cristo! 


Salazar. 
Yes, your position as El Cristo will give you great influence. 
You will help with the election, then you can be what you wish, 
deputy, clerk, any thing. It’s a fine start for you. 


Jose 
Deputy! Clerk! I am to be crucified so that I may become a 
clerk! Madre de Dios! 


Salazar. 
Come, that’s not the way to look at it. Every fox for his own 
hole. Nobody will defend Los Penitentes if Los Penitentes do 
not look out for themselves. 


Jose 
But El Cristo is a holy office. 


Salazar. 
Well, even a holy office has its uses. 
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Jose 
And I am to be crucified for this? Manuel, tell me it is not 
so! Did you not say I was the counterpart of Our Lord? Did 
you not say it was for my sins and the sins of many? I was 
to be El Cristo. I do not understand these elections. 


Salazar. 


Of course you are El Cristo. I was only trying to show you 
what duties belong to your office. 


Jose 


It is true, then, it is true. It is only to win the people and elect 
a Valdez for sheriff. Madre de Dios, that is it! I am not El 
Cristo at all. 


Mother. (Rising and crossing to him) 
Jose! 


Menuel (To Salazar) 
Fool! I told you not to talk to him. It would have been easy 
enough afterwards. 


Father. 
Let him alone. Dios! He’s a Valdez, isn't he? Let him alone. 


Jose (His head buried in his hands) 
Was crucified, dead, and buried! 


Manuel. 
He’s mad! 


Mother. . 
Chiquillo mio. He’s so young. What have you done to him, 
You men? 


Salazar. : 
Pues bien, my child, I did not mean to frighten you. It shall 
be as you say. Come, it is almost time. 


Jose. : - 
Able to endure His sufferings in my own flesh and receive____-- 


Salazar. (Pulling him up) ae 
Come. The people are waiting. 


Jose 
I will not, I will not. Mary, Mother of Heaven. 


(He sinks down on the bench, covering his face). 
Mother. : - 
Do not be stubborn. You can’t mean you won't go. The people 
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are all waiting for you, and you are to be El Cristo. 


Jose (Rising) 
I am not El Cristo. It’s a lie. I.’never was El Cristo. 
(Confusion is heard outside, the door bursts open, and Rosalia 
rushes into the room. She runs to Jose and flings herself at his 
feet, hugging his knees.) 


Rosalia. 
Jose! They would not let me come. Jose, give me your hands, 
let me kiss them. O you are to suffer, my beautiful brave one. 


Father. 
How did she come in. Take her out, Manuel. 


Rosalia. 
Let me kiss your poor hands, beloved. You will suffer. How 
can I bear it. 


Manuel. 
This is sacrilege. 


Father. 
Rosalia, here you must go. 


-Salazar. 
Let her stay. Come Jose, here is Rosalia to see you go out. 
They will give you the cross. Are you ready? 


Jose 
No! No! Do you think I will do it for those things? I am 
not El Cristo, that was a lie. It is wicked to pretend, a sin. 


Rosalia. ; 
What are you saying? They told me you were El Cristo. 


Father. 
My son, are you insane? Of course you will go. A Valdez 
welcomes the cross. Don Salazar meant no harm. 


Jose * 
Are you to try for sheriff, or not? 


Father. : 
Yes, you, now that I am. 


Jose 
And I am to help you, as El Cristo? 


Father. 
I hope a son would help his father. 
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Manuel. 
This is baby talk. He is afraid, that’s all the matter with Him. All 
the afternoon he was asking me, the hands, the feet, where does 
it hurt. He could not pray for thinking of it. 


Father (proudly) 
A Valdez is never afraid. 


Mother 


Four of my sons have been El Cristo and their father before them. 


Jose, little one, what is this foolishness? 


Jose 
Madre mia, Rosalia, how can I tell you? 


Rosalia. 
O Ricardo told me enough. So you are a coward after all. 


Jose (Passionately) 
Yes, I am afraid of the cross. You Manuel, were you not afraid? 
But 1 was consecrated, I was willing, I would have suffered like 
the Saviour. 


Salazar. 
Well, come then. 


Jose 
No! No, I will not go. It is not for Christ any longer. O Rosalia, 
don’t you see? 


Rosalia 
You are a coward, a coward! 


Salazar. 
He won’t go. He’s a fool. What shall we do, Manuel? 


Manuel. ; ; 
Ricardo was second choice, but we'll have to make him sherriff. 


Salazar, ; 
Go for him, what does it matter? He will be better.than nobody. 


Father. : ; 
My son, my son! (He sits on the bench and covers his face) 


Mother : ; 
Say vou wiil go, Jose. It is not too late. I will care for you. You 
will not suffer much.’ Five sons and you the last. For your 
father’s sake. 

Jose 
For my l‘ather’s sake. 
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(Entered Manuel with Ricardo) 


Ricardo 
So my pretty ‘cousin, you lost your courage at the last. Ah well, it 
takes a nian tor this business. 


Salazar 
Shut your silly mouth, Ricardo. Kneel over here. Manuel, get the 
crosses ready Valdez, take the women away. 
(Valdez goes out with two women. Manuel shifts the crosses about 
while Salazar reads the words of the ordination in loud, harsh 
tones.) 


Salazar. 
In the Name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, Amen! I commend 
your body and spirit to God who: has taken away all sinful lusts and 
appetites, leaving your body free to become the counterpart of His 
Glorious Son. You are to suffer on the Cross, expiating the sins 
of us all, bearing redemption in your own flesh. God have mercy 
on us, Christ have mercy, on us, ‘Mary protect our souls. 


(Jose gives an inarticulate sob) 

I pronounce you counterpart by Divine Grace of our Blessed Lord 
able to endure. MHis sufferings in your own flesh and to receive 
consolation for your sins and the sins of many. Amen 


Ricardo (rising and dusting his knees,) 
Amen! And the Council will stand for me for sheriff, Salazar? 
You'll have to give me your promise. 

Salazar 
O we know your price, Ricardo. Ready, Manuel? Bring more 
whips. Last night there were not enough. 

Ricardo (as he passes Jose) | 
You'll be sorry when you see the pretty girls making confession 
to me. You must be a fool as well as a coward to throw away such 
a chance. 


Salazar. 
Hush, fool! Will you make this a hussy house? 
(Manuel gives Ricardo the great cross. Manuel and Salazar take 
smaller crosses and Manuel the whips. They all go out, Jose turns 
to watch them go. When the door is closed he stumbles to the 
altar and throws himself before it) 


Jose (sobbing) 
Jesu Cristo! O Jesu Cristo! 
Curtain. 
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Index to First, Lines 


Laughing-turquoise-flying Horse: Dr. Harry Mera, who de- 
signed the cover, is an archeologist and a doctor of 
medicine besides being an artist and the father of actors 
and painters. 


Linoleum Cut: Juan Pino is an Indian from Tesuque, and 
is the first Artist among the Pueblos to use this medium. 


Crucifixion: Willard Nash is one of the Cinco Pintores on 
Camino del Montesol, Santa Fe, and a zealous convers- 
ationalist. 


El Cristo: Margaret Larkin is a poet as well as a playwright. 
Her songs and her guitar are remembered wherever she 
goes. 


February Moonlight: Eda Lou Walton is perhaps best known 
for her translations of Indian poetry. A volume of them, 
“Dawn Boy’, is to be published in the fall. 


Three Sketches: Haniel Long’s prose style ranks him among 
our foremost American writers. He has returned to the 
English Department of Carnegie Tech after a year in 
Santa Fe. 


Indian Pueblo: Andrew Dasburg is an important painter of 
the new school. See ‘Peter Whiffle’. Also his paint- 
ings. 

Do Indians Think?: Jaime de Angulo is an anthropologist 
of distinction.. His recent article in the “American An- 
thropoligist’’? was notable: 


Now: Luis Quintana is a Mexican boy who is an under- 
graduate at a New Mexican University. He is painting 
at Taos this summer. 
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FORMERLY: The Gambling Center of Old Santa Fe; * 
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A Note on Architecture: Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant is most 
well known in the Southwest for her “Journal of a Mud 
House.” 


Nifio: Bill Stahl has just produced his play, “Hunger” in 
Denver, but was formerly an actor in New York. 


Mexican Atrocity: Denton Limbaugh lives in New Orleans 
and loves to de-bunk Americans. 


Santa Fe Sonnets: Lynn Riggs writes a sonnet every morn- 
ing — making it a daily fourteen instead of a daily 
dozen (when he isn’t writing plays.) 


Guadalajara Sonnets: Idella Purnell publishes “Palms”, a 
magazine of verse in Mexico, but is summering in Calif- 
ornia. 


Mounan-Side: Frank Applegate is a ceramist and a painter 
and a collector and the step-father of the Cinco Pintores. 


Calle de Colegio: Willard Johnson is the editor of the Laugh- 
ing Horse. 


Gertrude Barelas’ Famous Casino. 


NOW: The TEA Center of New Santa Fe and the 


Capital City Business and Professional Womens 
Club Headauarters. 


MARIPOSA SHOP 


Palace Ave. at Burro Alley 
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